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XXII.— CONCERNING HUCHOWN. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature is the latest 
augmenter of the confusion that surrounds the mysterious 
mediaeval poet, Huchown of the Awle Ryale. If this 
volume did not bid fair to become a work of authority 
for some years to come, there would be perhaps no need 
of a study concerning Huchown. Unfortunately, however, 
misstatements are already being made, based upon its au- 
thority, and there is therefore a real need of giving the 
whole matter a thorough overhauling. It is difficult to 
realize upon what slight grounds the confident assumptions 
have been made, which credit Huchown with writing so 
vast an amount of Middle English alliterative verse. 

According to the Cambridge History " all authorities are 
now agreed " that the poem called Morte Arthure, which is 
preserved in the Thornton ms. of Lincoln Cathedral, is the 
work of Huchown; and that the no less important Gest 
Historiale of the Destruction of Troy is his also. Minor 
works of Huchown, according to the same authority, are 
The Pistill of Suete Susane and The Awntyrs of Arthur at the 
Tarn Wathelyng. The Cambridge History further says that 
this Huchown is "in all probability to be identified with 
the statesman, Sir Hew of Eglintoun, who was a contempor- 
ary of Barbour, who was about twenty-one in 1342 when 
he was knighted, and who died about the end of 1376 or 
the beginning of 1377." If we accept these statements of 
Mr. Giles, the scholar for whom the Cambridge editors 
stand sponsors, we must accord twenty-five thousand lines 
of some of the best alliterative verse in English literature to 
Sir Hew of Eglintoun. It is my contention that we have 
no reason to ascribe to him any poetry whatever in its 
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extant form ; and that Huchown of the Awle Ryale, who- 
ever he may have been, can lay claim to nothing except the 
three hundred and sixty-four lines of The Pistill of Suete 

Susane. 

" Quoth Hutchon, 'I am wiel content, 
I think we may do waur.' " ' 

It is necessary at the outset to quote the somewhat 
extended passage in the Cronykil of Andrew of Wyntoun, 2 
which is the sole reference in mediaeval literature to the 
poet Huchown. In the course of his outline of world- 
history, Andrew comes to Leo, Emperor of Rome. Then 
follows (book V, Chapter xn, lines 4258-4360) : — 

"And qwhen J>is Leo (was) emperoure 
Kynge of Brettan was Arthoure, 
pat wan al Frawnsse and Lumhardy, 
Gyan, Gaskoyn and Normanday, 
(Burgon) Flanderis and Brabande, 
Henaude, Holande and Goutlande, 
Sweys, Swetheryk and Norway, 
Denmark, Irland and Orknaye ; 
And al >e His in J>e se 
Subiet war til his pouste ; 
And al >ir landis euir ilkane 
To >e crowne of Brettane 
He ekyt hail, and made )>aim fre, 
Bot subdit til his realte, 
With out serwis or homage, 
Or ony payment of trewage 
Mad to Rome, as befor >ai 
Lange tyme oyssit for to pay. 
(Qwharfor) >e state of )>e impyre, 
Hely mowit into gret ire, 
pe hawtane (message) til hym sende 
pat wryttyn in >e Brute is kende ; 

'Allan Ramsay, Christ's Kirk on the Green, canto ii, stanza 3. 

' Scottish Text Society, 1904-05, vol. IV, pp. 18-27. Two parallel texts 
are there given ; my quotation is from the second. Words in brackets are 
supplied from other mss. 
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And Huchon of J>e Aule Reale 

In til his Gest Historyalle 

Hast tretyt >at mater cunnandly 

Mar sufficiande )>an to pronowns can I. 

As in our mater we precede, 
Sum (man) may fal t>is buk to rede 
Sal cal )>e auttoure to rekles, 
And argw perchans his connandnes, 
Syn Hucheon of be Aule Kealle 
In til his Gest Historyalle, 
Qwhen kynge of Brettan was Arthoure, 
Callyt Lucyus Hyberyus emperoure. 
Hucheon baythe and )>e auttour 
Gyltles ar of gret erronre. 
For >e anttouris fyrst to say, 
pe storis qwha J>at wil assay 
Off Iber, Frere Martyn and Wyncens 
Wrat storis to cun diligens. 
And Orosyus, all foure, 
pat mony storis hade seyn oure, 
Callit noucht >is Lucyus emperoure 
Qwhen kynge of Bretan was Artboure ; 
Bot of )>e Brute >e story sayis 
pat Lucyns Hyberns in his dayis 
Was of J>e hee state procuratoure, 
Nou)>ir callit hym kynge, na emperoure. 
Fra blame >an was the auttour qwyte, 
As befor hym he fande to wryte ; 
And men of gud discrecion 
Sulde excusse and loyff Hucheon 
pat cunnande was in littratur. 
He made a gret Gest of Arthure, 
And t>e Awntyr of Gawane, 
pe Pistil ' als of Suet Susane. 
He was curyousse in his stille, 
Fayr of facunde and subtile, 
And ay to pleyssance hade delyte, 
Mad in metyr meit his dyte, 
Litil or noucht neuir the lease 
Wauerande fra )>e suythfastnes. 

Hade he callyt Lucyus procuratoure, 

1 This word is yariously spelled Epistill, epyalyU, and pistill, 
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Qwhar J>at he callit hym emperoure, 
He had ma grewit be cadence 
{>an had relewit >e sentence. 

Ane emperoure, in propyrte, 
A commawndour sulde callit be ; 
Lucyus swylk micht haf beyu kende 
Be J>e (message) J>at he sende. 
Heyr sufflciande excusacyonys 
For wilful defamacionys ; 
He mon be war in mony thynge 
J>at wil hym kep fra mysdoynge. 

OS Arthouris gret douchtynes, 
His worschep and his prysse prowes, 
His conquest and his ryale state, 

Huchon in his Gestis wrait, 
As in J>is buk befor I wrate, 
How he helde in to his jheris 
His Tabil Bounde wi)>e his Ducheperis, 
How J>at he tuk syne his (wayage) 
Fra Lucyus had sende hym )>e (message), 
Til Italy withe hie myelitis 
Off kyngis, lordis, and of knychtis, 
And discomfit J>e emperoure, 
And wan gret worshepe and honoure 
Off Frawnsse nere )>e bordowris set, 
In were as )>ai togedyr met, 
And of tresson til hym don 
Be Mordrede, his systyr son, 
Qwharfor in hast he coym agan, 
And wi>e hym faucht in to Brettan, 
Qwhar he and his Rounde Tabil qwyte 
Was wndon and discomfyte, 
Hucheon has tretyt curyously 
In Qest of Brutis aulde story. 
Bot of his ded and his last ende 
I fande na wryt couythe mak it kende 
Sen I fande nane J>at >ar of wrate, 
I will say na mar t>an I wate. 
Bot qwhen >at he had fouchten fast, 
Eftyr in til ane He he past, 
Sare wondit, to be lechit }>ar, 
And eftyr he was seyn na mare." 

The interpretation of the foregoing passage being im- 
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portant for our purposes, I venture to point out the salient 
facts, however patent they may be. 

1. Andrew, in compiling his history, is borrowing freely 
from the Brut, and does not hesitate to give it as his most 
important authority. This is corroborated by his practice 
elsewhere. 1 

2. Andrew's list of Arthur's conquests is taken obviously 
from the Brut, though he also recommends Huchown's tell- 
ing of the story, particularly the terms of the emperor's 
' hawtane message.' 

3. As between Huchown and the Bind, on a question of 
authority, he prefers the Brut. 

4. Nevertheless, Huchown was a very fine writer, and 
quite excusable for his trifling error, due, very likely, to the 
necessities of (alliterative) metre. 

5. Huchown's geste of the rest of Arthur's story is highly 
recommended by Andrew. 

•At least six extensive passages are taken by Andrew from the Brut, viz. 
11. 3283-6005, 6177-6278, 9552-9893, 11194-11673, 12910-15378, 24731- 
24850. I quote these figures from Professor Skeat, who gives extracts 
from each passage in Pt. IV of his edition of The Bruce (Early Eng. Text 
Soc., 1889, pp. xxxvi-xli). It is worth while observing that a misinter- 
pretation of some lines in Andrew has succeeded in fastening upon John 
Barbour a mythical Brut, which the good archdeacon had merely cited as 
authority. The lines are : 

' ' Off Hiber thai come halyly 
Tha. we oys to call Yrschery, etc. . . . 
Bot, be the Brwte, yit Barbare sayis, 
Off Yrschry all othir-wayis, 
That Gurgwnt-Badruk quhille was Kyng, 
And Bretayne had in governyng." n, 767. 

Here 'be,' 'by,' means "according to," as in the expression 'by the 
book.' This line is absolutely the only authority for the oft-repeated 
statement (found on p. 103 of the Cambridge History) that Barbour was the 
author of a Brut. Wherever Andrew refers to the Brut, Lajamon's Brut 
will answer perfectly well as the one intended. But it is more likely he 
was thinking of some one of the prose redactions. 

10 
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6. Nevertheless, it does not make Andrew acquainted 
with the details of Arthur's death, nor does Wyntoun's 
other source, the Brut. 

7. In addition to the Great Geste of Arthur, Huchown 
made an Awntyr of Gawayn, and The Pistill of Suete 
Susane. 

The dispute over the identity of these poems has a history 
of more than a hundred years. It can best be understood 
after a brief survey of its course. 

Sir Hew of Eglintoun was first connected with Huchown 
by John Pinkerton, who, in the Preliminaries to his edition 
of Old Scottish Poems in 1792, writes as follows (pp. 
xxxiv f.) : — 

"In the edition of Barbour's Bruce, London, 1790, vol. I, p. xx, xxi, 
some extracts are given from Winton, mentioning a Hucheon of the Awle 
Ryall, who wrote the romances of Arthur and Gawan, and the Epistle of 
Susanna. As from Nisbet, I, p. 389, n, 115, &c., it appears that Hucheon 
was the old Scotish mode, a suspicion arises that this poet is Sir Hew of 
Eglinton, mentioned by Dunbar as preceding Winton in time, for his 
lament is often chronological. However this be, no other Hucheon is 
known in the bibliography of romances." 

Pinkerton did not, however, start upon the slippery road 
of identification of extant poems as Huchown's. This was 
reserved for George Chalmers, who, in his edition of Lind- 
say's poems in 1806, tells us 1 that the Awntyrs of Gawayn 
referred to by Andrew of Wyntoun must be Golagros and 
Gawayn. Unfortunately this poem had already been claimed 
by Pinkerton as the production of Clerk of Tranent, owing 
to the testimony of William Dunbar in his poem, The Lament 
for the Makaris. 2 It was this poem which Pinkerton had 
used in his identification of Huchown with Sir Hew. 

1 Vol. i, p. 102. 

s "Clerk of Tranent eik he hes tane 

That maid the anteris of Gawane." 

( Works, ed. Small, I, p. 50.) 
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David Laing, in his Select Remains of Early Scottish Poetry, 
1822, was the first, I think, to identify the poem called The 
Pistill of Suete Susane, which we have in several mss., as the 
work of Huchown. Next, Sir Frederick Madden, in 1839, 
claimed that the great Gest of Arthur, referred to by Andrew 
of Wyntoun, was none other than one of the finest English 
poems of the Middle Ages, Sir Gawayn and the Grene Knight 
— a view, it should be said, instantly combated by Dr. 
Richard Morris with considerable vigor. 

Messrs. Panton and Donaldson, in their edition of the 
Gest Hktoriale of the Destruction of Troy, a poem of over 
fourteen thousand lines, pointed out that the author of this 
poem must be the author of the Morte Arthure, and that this 
author must be Huchown. 

A more serious attempt to identify Huchown's work was 
that of Professor Moritz Trautmann, in the first volume of 
Anglia. By word-lists and other tests he tried to show that 
Gawayn and the Grene Knight, The Pearl, Cleanness (or are 
we now to call it Purity 1) and Patience, are by a single 
author, the Troy Gest by another, Golagros and Gawayn by 
a third, and The Awntyrs of Arthur at the Tarn Wathelyng, by 
a fourth, while the Morte Arthure and The Pistill of Suete 
Susane, alone must be by Huchown, whom he accepts as Sir 
Hew of Eglintoun. 

Ten Brink, in his English Literature, 1 confines Huchown's 
work to The Pistill, and admits that there is reason in the 
identification of Huchown with Sir Hew. It will be seen 
that the present writer is merely following ten Brink in his 
insistence upon this moderate view of the case. Ten Brink, 
however, thought that Huchown's poem must have been the 
source of the Morte Arthure. 

At this point the question seems to have slumbered, until 

1 English edition, vol. in, p. 50. 
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The Awntyrs of Arthur was brought up in a volume of 
Scottish alliterative poems from the Scottish Text Society in 
1897, where Mr. Amours contended that there was strong 
internal evidence for identifying the author of this poem as 
the author of Morte Arthurs, and that both poems were written 
by Huchown. Mr. Amours, however, denied that Huchown 
could be Sir Hew of Eglintoun. 

The time was ripe, evidently, in this welter of conflicting 
opinions, for some one to rise and, by that right which 
genius always claims of appropriating the good ideas of 
others, to assemble all this mass of material and give it final 
utterance. As usual, the kind goddess Nature provided the 
man in the person of Mr. George Neilson of Glasgow. One 
day he found in the manuscript collection of the University 
of Glasgow, known as the Hunterian, a manuscript bearing 
the mystic shelf mark of T — 4 — 1. This volume, written 
about the middle of the fourteenth century by the hand of 
one Frampton, contained Guido's History of the Destruction 
of Troy, the Deeds of Alexander by Leo, the arch-presbyter, 
The Itinerary of Turpin, the Book of Marco Polo, the Booh 
of Brother Odoricus on the Turks, and the Itinerary of John 
Mandeville, knight of St. Albans, all in Latin, altogether a 
delightful compilation, and just the one needed to start work 
upon Huchown. Briefly, Neilson's task was to show from 
this volume that the tremendous alliterative poem called The 
Wars of Alexander, of which the fragment that remains to 
us runs to 5677 lines, was directly translated by Huchown 
from the text of the arch-priest Leo contained in this MS., 
while the alliterative Destruction of Troy already mentioned 
was translated similarly from the text of this MS. When the 
writer, Sir Hew of Eglintoun, was employed on missions to 
England and France he found it impossible to take this 
great volume with him, and therefore in the parts of his 
translation which he wrote abroad he had as his source some 
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other and similar, let us say, pocket edition of Guido. Mr. 
Neilson tried to show, too, that the Itinerary of Sir John 
Mandeville, also contained in this volume, was employed by 
Huchown when he wrote the Alexander, the Movie, Arthure, 
The Pearl, and Cleanness and Patience. The next step in 
his search for new material for his beloved Huchown was to 
explain that the alliterative poem entitled Titus and Ves- 
pasian, which tells of the fall of Jerusalem and the enter- 
taining story of Titus and his father's wasps, must also have 
been by Huchown, since it borrowed directly from both the 
Troy and the Alexander. Having thus squeezed dry this 
portly folio, Mr. Neilson sought other fields. 

New material was fortunately at hand. Huchown pos- 
sessed a considerable knowledge of Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
History of the Kings of Britain, and this he, of course, got 
from a volume in the Hunterian collection, namely, that 
known as U — 7 — 25. This copy of Geoffrey, and only this 
copy, furnished material for Huchown in Titus, Morte Ar- 
thure, Gawayn and the Grene Knight, The Awntyrs of Arthur, 
Cleanness and Patience, The Pearl, and three new poems 
with which our list of the works attributed to Huchown 
concludes. These are Erkenwald, an alliterative legend 
printed in Horstmann's collection ; the famous Wynner and 
Wastoure, and The Parlement of the Three Ages, which bor- 
rowed not only from this, but also from Alexander, Troy, 
Mandeville, and, according to Neilson, every other poem in 
the series. 

One more step in the search for sources contented him. 
This was a proof that the Trental of St. Gregory was the 
source in large measure of Cleanness and Patience, The 
Awntyrs of Arthur, and Erkenwald. Mr. Neilson accepted 
every other poem mentioned in this discussion as undoubt- 
edly the work of Huchown. He annexed Trautmann's 
arguments that the Morte Arthure was by Huchown, but 
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denied all his arguments against other identifications. He 
accepted Amours's identification of The Awntyrs of Arthur 
as Huchown's Awntyrs of Gawain, but denied his arguments 
against the identification of Huchown with Sir Hew ; and 
so it went with the others. He accepted Gollancz's identifi- 
cation of the author of the Parlement with Wynner and 
Wastoure, but denied his theory that they were English 
poems. We have here 40,000 lines of the very meat of 
Middle English literature identified as the work of a Scotch- 
man. Obviously, it was time for English scholars to assert 
their rights. 

The discussion was carried on through 1900 and 1901 in 
the columns of the Athenaeum, beginning May, 1900, when 
the MS. T — 4 — 1 was announced. 

In December of the same year Mr. Henry Bradley 
denied that Huchown, whoever he was, was a Scotchman. 
Wyntoun, said Mr. Bradley, did not show that Huchown 
was a Scotchman, in fact said nothing about his nationality. 
Moreover, the knowledge of local topography in The Awn- 
tyrs of Arthur, which, be it said, Mr. Bradley admits as 
Huchown's, would only have been possessed by a native of 
Cumberland, since the region of Tarn Wathelyng, Ingle- 
wood, and Plumpton, is there described. Huchown could 
not possibly be Sir Hew, since the term Huchon in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was a separate name from 
Hue, although derived originally from the old French 
accusative Huchon or Hue. As a substitute for Huchown 
of the Awle Byale, Mr. Bradley called attention to John 
Huchon, who appears in the patent rolls as a native of 
Kent in 1379. As to what Andrew meant by the Awle 
Byale, Mr. Bradley was not prepared to say, but he did not 
see why Awle Byale should necessarily mean " the king's 
hall" of Scotland. Mr. Bradley, being an Oxford man, 
asked why not Oriel College, Oxford, which, founded by 
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King Edward II, was known throughout the fourteenth 
century as " Aula Regis " and which may even have owed 
its name " Oriel " to a false etymology of this phrase ? If 
not Oriel, said Mr. Bradley, then Brasenose College, Oxford, 
or as a last resort, King's Hall, Cambridge, which at that 

time 

"was a greet collegge, 
Men clepen the Solerhalle at Cantebregge." 

Another Mr. Neilson, this time Mr. T. A. Neilson, next 
brought forward a document of the middle of the thirteenth 
century in which according to the Assize rolls of North- 
umberland of the Surtees Society, page 90, Scottish reivers 
burglarized the house of Hugo de Aula near Ryhull, pro- 
nounced then as spelled now, Byal. 

A week later Mr. Henry Bradley had found southern 
rhymes in Morte Arihure to prove, no longer that it was by 
a Cumberland man, but by a writer in the south of England. 
The rhymes " riche," " liche," in the Susan, and " gold," 
" bold," in the Awntyrs of Arthur speak for themselves ; 
and he asks, with good reason, if the writer of Morte Arthure 
was a Scotchman why does he spend so much time in the 
praise of English knights in Morte Arthure, and in his only 
reference to his native country address it as " scathell Scot- 
land," or " turbulent Scotland ?" 

The Glasgow scholar at once replied with a blast of docu- 
ments to prove Sir Hew of Eglintoun identical with Huch- 
own. He claimed that persons of such nobility as the lords 
of Lovat were called Huchown in 1416 and Hew in 1471. 
He further added that Hew of Eglintoun was constantly on 
embassies into England and therefore would naturally have 
an English bias. As to the dialect of the poems, since 
nobody knew anything of the Scottish dialect of that day, 
southern forms might also be northern. 

Later on, Mr. Neilson pointed out that Hew of Lincoln, 
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the boy martyr, was sometimes called Huchown ; and Mr. 
Bradley rejoined that Huchown was a common English 
name, and not merely Scotch. 

A few months later, Mr. Neilson announced those discov- 
eries with regard to Titus and other poems which I have 
already summarized, and on the 15th of June Professor 
Gollancz of University College, London, battered away at 
the Titus-Troy matter. The details in which the Titus 
agrees with Troy, said he, are commonplaces ; and the 
details which the author of Morte Arthure may have bor- 
rowed concerning the fall of Jerusalem might have come 
directly from Hegesippus or Josephus without any connec- 
tion with the English Titus. The latter poem, Mr. Gol- 
lancz thought, was from the southwest of England ; and he 
called attention to the fact that it did not pronounce the final 
e, while Morte Arthure observes the -e regularly. 

Mr. Bradley in the same number fired a shot at the same 
problem. Obviously, said he, Morte Arthure is not derived 
from Titus, but whatever plagiarism there may have been 
was certainly from Morte Arthure to Titus. The dragon 
banner and its destruction, upon which Mr. Neilson had 
laid much stress as common to these poems, Mr. Bradley 
points out as an old Arthurian tradition, a mere common- 
place of romantic poetry. 

It was time for Mr. Neilson, if he wished his fortress to 
be saved, to make a sortie into the enemy's country, and in 
the issue of October 26, 1901, he coolly appropriated the 
poem I have already mentioned, The Parlement of the Three 
Ages, in the name of Huchown, since it quoted the plot of 
the opening of Troy. Now The Parlement of the Three Ages 
as well as The Pearl and Wynner and Wastour was the 
peculiar property of Mr. Gollancz, who had just edited the 
poem. To have this work claimed for a Scotchman was too 
much, and the English professor on the third of November, 
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1901, brought his case before the Philological Society of 
London. 

According to Mr. Gollancz, the identification of Hew of 
Eglintoun with Huchown of the Awle Ryale was improb- 
able, since Wyntoun would not have been so familiar and 
condescending as to speak of a M'ell-known knight, a justi- 
ciar of Scotland, without his proper title and without refer- 
ence to the estate of which he was the lord. Mr. Gollancz 
admitted that Wyntoun referred to Morte Arihure, the Susan, 
and probably Ttie Awntyrs of Arthur, but he denied that any 
knowledge of ours could derive them from a Scottish ori- 
ginal, since phonological tests were against this. The poet, 
he thought, was a Cumberland man, and his identity could 
not be proved. He did not believe that The Awntyrs was 
by the same man as the author of The Pearl. Neither did 
he believe that The Awntyrs was derived in any way from 
the Trental of Gregory, as Neilson had contended. He 
pointed out that while Mr. Neilson believed that Huchown 
had carefully written the history of the destruction of Troy 
and of the hero Jason, the author of The Parlement of the 
Three Ages, which Neilson claimed for Huchown, thought 
that Jason was a Jew, and so described him. Still less did 
he think that Wynner and Wastour was to be considered as 
Huchown's. Determined, however, to have at least one guess 
of his own in the matter, Mr. Gollancz, being a Cambridge 
man, brought forward as a likely candidate for Huchown 
Hugo the Bukberere in the library at King's Hall, or Christ 
College, from which he himself had honorably graduated. 
With this parting salvo, the English forces drew off in good 
order, leaving Mr. Neilson in sole possession of the proceed- 
ings of the Glasgow Philosophical Society and of the public 
press, through which he issued in vol. 32 of the first, pages 
111—150, a biographical calendar and literary estimate of 
Sir Hew of Eglintoun as Huchown of the Awle Ryale, and 
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later in 1902 published through the publishers to the Uni- 
versity his complete story of Huchown of the Awle Ryale, the 
Alliterative Poet. 

As a far-off echo of the controversy there is a paper, sup- 
posedly printed in the Scottish Antiquary, July, 1902, by 
Mr. J. T. T. Brown, which was read before the Glasgow 
Society in April of that year. From a summary of it which 
I have seen, Mr. Brown gave a sensible and helpful review 
of Mr. Neilson's work. While agreeing with Mr. Neilson, 
as became a true Scottishman, that Huchown was certainly 
Sir Hew of Eglintoun, Mr. Brown finally concluded that 
none of the recent importations into the discussion could 
possibly be by Huchown, and probably only three of the 
remaining eight in the earlier discussion were his. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Brown's paper, which in the summary dated 
April, 1902 he states was printed in July, 1902, has, like 
the Cock Lane ghost, materialized in rappings only, since 
no number of the Scottish Antiquary, or of any other Scot- 
tish periodical so far as I know, contains the paper in extenso. 
With this paper the subject was allowed to rest in a well 
deserved grave until a careless word of Mr. Peter Giles, 
author of the aforesaid fifth chapter in the Cambridge History 
of Literature, brings the question up once more. 

Let us take the simplest problem first. There is a 
medieval poem called The Pistitt of Suete Susan. It is 
scarcely likely that two poems with this title would have 
been written, and therefore there is little reason for doubting 
that Andrew of Wyntoun meant this poem. As it at present 
exists, it is in a northern dialect, and its forms seem scarcely 
earlier than 1400. The poem treats of Susanna and the 
elders in a pleasing romantic style. 

Concerning the other two titles mentioned by Andrew of 
Wyntoun, it is to be said that no poem exists under either, 
and therefore the presumption is that these works are lost. 
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The identification of The Great Gest of Arthur with Morte 
Arthure is, however, so generally accepted at the present 
time that we must examine its claims closely. 

Mr. Giles in the Cambridge History says, it will be remem- 
bered, " that all authorities are now agreed " that Morte 
Arthure satisfies the conditions of the Great Gest referred to 
by Andrew of Wyntoun. The agreement of all authorities 
is due simply to the fact that nobody seems to have investi- 
gated the methods by which Professor Moritz Trautmann 
arrived at this identity. Even ten Brink, while he pointed 
out new objections to Trautmann's theory, accepted his 
methods at their face value. On searching examination, 
Professor Trautmann's evidence vanishes. 

His first proof is the familiar word-list. He cites eleven 
parallels of words in Susan and Morte Arthure, which he 
says occur in no other alliterative poems. The first of these, 
frape, meaning "troop," occurs both in Chaucer and in 
Manning. The second, herbor, occurring in the form erberi 
in Susan, arborye in Morte Arthure, occurs also in Piers 
Plowman, 19. 5, herber. The third, maundement, occurs in 
Piers Plowman several times. Pomeri, " fruit garden," I 
have not found in contemporary works, but the word is not 
rare from the French original. Fodemed, which Trautmann 
mistranslates " produced," occurs in the form foded in Wil- 
liam of Palerne, line 57 and elsewhere. Flayre, Trautmann 
quotes as meaning " smell ; " but in the Morte Arthure the 
passage he cites refers to the flare that comes out of the 
dragon's mouth and burns up the grass on the ground. 
Evidently the smell must have had something of a fiery 
flame about it. If it be flare the word is common enough. 
Neods is common in Piers Plowman (23. 55). Sert, an 
aphetic form of desert, meaning '-'for the sake of" or "by 
the merit of," seems to be a just parallel. Stoteyd, Traut- 
mann gives as " became mad," but the word means " stut- 
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tered" and is common in alliterative poetry. I cite the 
Destruction of Troy 3. 8. 81. The next word, herbergage, 
is too common to attract attention. Trayle, the last word, 
is in Piers Plowman. We have then two, possibly three 
significant identities. 

Trautmann then gives a list of words which occur rarely 
in other alliterative poems, a list which may be equally 
neglected as proving nothing. Some of his words are such 
common words as clergy, meaning "science," eschew, which 
he translates as " retreat," loselle, " wretch," Knrede, ran- 
cour, trine, (which appears in Cleanness and other alliterative 
poems), middelert and maisterful. 

Trautmann's third proof is a set of parallel passages, 
twenty-seven in all. The matter is such a vital one that I 
must beg leave to cite these supposed parallels : — 



Susanna : 
he was so lele in his lawe, 3. 
thei caught the cursng of Kai, 59. 

I am with serwe biset on everiche 

syde, 145. 
bretenet and brent, 147. 
renkes reneyed, 198. 

heo wyled bir wenches away, 213, 

219. 
for sert of hir sovereyn, 223. 
heo ne schunte for no schame, 231. 

I am sakeles of syn, 240. 

don out of dawen, 242. 

heo kevered upon hir kneos, 252: 



heef hir hondes on high, biheld heo 

to heven, 262. 
all the frape, 289. 



Morte Arthure: 
they were lele in theire lawe, 14. 
that ilke cursynge that Cayme 

kaghte, 1311. 
we are with Sarazenes besett appone 

sere halfes, 3795. 
brettenede or brynte, 3520. 
renayede renke, 3892. 
he myghte wile hyme away, 3S08. 

be serte of owre lorde, 2926. 

he ne schownttes for no schame, 
3715. 

it es sakles of syne, 3992. 

done of dawes, 2056. 

couerde vp on hire kneesse, 956. 

couride on his knees, 2195. vpe he 

coueris on kneys, 4274. 
hewys hys handys on heghte, and to 

the heuene lokes, 4156. 
alle the frappe, 2163, 2804. 
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now wakneth heor wo, 297. zow wakkens wandrethe, 2370. 

to marke thi middel in more then he merkes thurghe the mayles the 

in thre, 320. myddes in sondyre, 2206. and 

medilles thourghe mayles thay 
merkene in sondire, 4168. 
this dai ar we dine, 346. to-inorne or myddaye be roungene, 

1587. 
thou sette uppon sevene, 264. thus he settez on seuene, 2131. 

thar us not be ferde, 120. the ne him thare be ferde for no faees, 

tharf wonde for no wight, 137. 403. 

ruydely rored, 341. roris fulle ruydlye, 2795. 

for fulthe of thi falshed, 344. for fylth of thi selfene, 1071. 

warp of hir wedes, 124. warp of hys wedez, 901. 

withinne the sercle of sees, of erberi enhorilde with arborye and alkyns 

and alees, of alle maner of trees, trees, 3244. 

10-12. 
bi this welle strende, 123. by the welle strandes, 947. 

theos perilous prestes, 43. that perilous prynce, 1258. 

These are what Trautmann calls numerous and exceptional 
agreements between the two points. No criticism is needed 
to prove that these parallels are the accidents of convention 
in the alliterative type. 

Trautmann's other proof consists of four statements about 
the metre in the two poems. First, on the alliterative 
scheme, he claims that both poems show a similar departure 
from the rimed scheme aa : ab in Morte Arthure, and the 
scheme aa : aa in Susanna. Upon what ground he bases this 
as the only normal type of line in either case, I am unaware. 
In the Susan the poet appears at full liberty to use either 
three or four alliterative words in a single line, and he pos- 
sesses a similar liberty in the Morte Arthure. The propor- 
tion of lines which depart from the rimed aa:ab in Morte 
Arthure may be paralleled in other poems such as Piers 
Plowman, of which the very first line is 

" In a summer season when soft was the sun," 
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but that such proportion exists in the ratio of 25 to 100 in 
Morte Arthure, as Trautmann asserts, I do not believe. For 
example, as a typical case take 11. 2501 to 2524, a paragraph 
picked out at random, which has one case of aa : aa. My 
personal belief is that the ratio is nearer four per cent, than 
twenty-five, and is thus negligible. His statement that 
Susan departs from its scheme of aa : aa vastly more than 
other stanzaic alliterative poems is equally careless. He 
says, as an example of this, that The Awntyrs of Arthur 
contains seven cases in its entire length. But in stanza 14, 
for example, lines 1, 2, 7, 8 and 9, five lines out of nine, 
depart from this scheme. Again stanza 47, lines 1, 2 and 6 
depart from the scheme. Stanza 49, lines 1, 2, 6, 8 and 9. 
In stanza 50 the first four lines depart from the scheme. 
Mr. Trautmann's figures certainly need revising. 

His second proof is that sch seldom alliterates with s in 
Morte Arthure and Susanna. But this is also true of Piers 
Plowman. Compare the second line of the poem, 
" I schop me in a schroud a scheep as I were." 
It is true also of the Alexander. Compare line 1299 : 

"Schot scharply between schoures of dartis." 
Or again, 1402-3 : 

"Now a schaft. now a schild, now scheue heutis 
Now a sparth. now a spere, & sped was his mihtis." 

The rare riming of wh with w in the Morte Arthure can be 
paralleled in the Alexander and many another mediaeval 
alliterative poem. On the other hand, Professor Trautmann 
does not observe that Morte Arthure sometimes rimes v with 
w. 1 Susanna never does, while it uses the w rime con- 
stantly. 

1 E. g. wrechyd : world : vertous 5 ; voyde : vayne : wyrchip 10 : voyde : 
vice : wyndowes 909. 
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His third metrical argument is that lines with two conso- 
nantal sounds together as an alliterative scheme are rare in 
both poems. Such combinations are br, dr, pr. They are 
equally rare in Piers Plowman. In the first hundred lines 
there are nine. In the Alexander they are even less com- 
mon. Compare lines 156, 195, 201, 237, 248, 263, 276, 
284, in the first three hundred lines. There are in the 
Susan six in the first three hundred and sixty lines, almost 
exactly the same proportion. Yet Professor Trautmann is 
at great pains to prove that the author of the Susan did not 
write the Alexander, though he wrote the Morte Arthure ! 

Finally, Trautmann contends that the same alliterative 
sound is often carried through several successive lines in 
both poems. It would almost appear from this statement, 
that Mr. Trautmann had never read alliterative poetry, for 
this is true of practically every alliterative romance. Let 
me recall the first few lines of the romance of Alexander : 

" When folk ere festid & fed fayn wald J>ai here 
Sum farand >ing efter fode. to fayn )>are hert 
Or >ai ware fourmed on fold, or J>ai fadirs oJ>er. 
Sum is leue to lythe. J>e lesing of Sayntis, 
pat lete >er lifis be lorne. for oure lordis sake ; 
And sum has langing of lufe. lays to herken, 
How ledis for >aire lemmans. has langor endured. 
Sum couettis & has comforth. to carpe and to lestyn 
Of curtaissy of knyjthode. of craftis of armys, 
Of kyngis at has conquerid & ouercomyn landis, 
Sum of wirschip I-wis. slike as |»m wyse lattis, 
And sum of wanton werkis. >a J>at ere wild-hedid ; 
Bot if >ai wald on many wise, a wondire ware it els ; 
For as J>aire wittis ere within, so |>er will folowis." 

It is solely because of such statements as these, buttressed 
by the similarity of the contents of Morte Arthure to Andrew 
of "Wyntoun's account of Arthur, that the poem is Huch- 
own's, " by the agreement of all authorities." But the ques- 
tion is, what does Andrew of Wyntoun refer to as contained 
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in Huchown's book ? Simply the letter of the emperor to 
Arthur, Arthur's conquest abroad, his return and death. 
Much has been made of the fact that the places given as 
conquered by Arthur are alike in Andrew and the Morte 
Arthure. This fact indeed is the only one advanced by the 
editors of the Destruction of Troy, Messrs. Panton and Don- 
aldson, in justification of their belief in Huchown's author- 
ship of Morte Arihure. Yet there is no great similarity in 
these two lists. Andrew named seventeen places : France, 
Lombardy, Gascone, Gyane, Normandy, Flanders, Bur- 
gundy, Brabent, Zealand, in other mss. Henaud, Holland 
and Fresland, in another MS. Goutland, Swessioun or Sweys, 
Swethrick and Norway, Denmark, Ireland and Orkney, and 
all of the isles in the sea. Or, in other words, everything 
north of Spain and Italy, and west of the German Empire. 
Anyone describing Arthur's conquests might give the same 
list. The list in Morte Arthure seems to me to be not par- 
ticularly derived from this list. It gives Argile, Orkney 
and the isles, Ireland and Scathyle Scotland, Wales, Flan- 
ders, France, Holland and Henalt, Burgundy and Brabent 
and Brittainy, Gyane and Gothland, and Greece, numerous 
other places in France, Naverne, Norway, Normandy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Denmark, and Swethrik. Andrew of Wyn- 
toun with his habitual accuracy would, it seems to me, have 
taken more pains to make the list of Arthur's conquest accu- 
rate after the model of the author of Morte Arthure had he 
known of that poem. But we have no reason to assume that 
the list is copied from Huchown. It is, as I have said, more 
probably from the Brut, since Andrew does not break away 
from the Brut to talk about Huchown till later. The Scot- 
tish Brut is, unfortunately, lost. The rest of Andrew's 
knowledge of Arthur coincides well enough with the poem 
Morte Arthure, just as it coincides well enough with the 
poem called Arthur in the Marquis of Bath's ms. In 
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Arthur, too, Lucius is always called Emperor. The knowl- 
edge was not confined to any one poem in the Arthur cycle. 
But it is incredible that Andrew of Wyntoun should delib- 
erately say he knew of no writing that tells the end of Ar- 
thur, when the Morte Arthure, to which Trautmann and 
others suppose he refers, gives a most explicit account of 
the death of Arthur, including the prosaic sending for a 
surgeon, declaring his heir, making a will, dying and being 
buried at Glastonbury (lines 4297-4342). Trautmann gets 
around this objection with a beautiful piece of evasion. He 
claims that Wyntoun' s words imply that he doubts the 
Huchown story and therefore will not put it into his own 
history. Now Wyntoun says plainly, 

" Bot of his ded and his last ende 
I fonde na wryt couythe mak it kende." 

(Lines 4353-4). 

Trautmann reads into this, " I have found no trustworthy 
authority." But how could Andrew despise Huchown as 
an authority when he has just referred his readers to Huch- 
own as excellent authority for this last part of Arthur's 
life ? We are left, therefore, without the slightest shred of 
proof for identification of the Morte Arthure as a work by 
the poet of the Susan. With this statement the whole 
fabric of Huchown's authorship falls to the ground. 

We turn now to the third poem mentioned by Andrew, 
The Aimtyrs of Gawayn. Trautmann says that this title is 
to be read without a comma between it and the preceding. 
Thus "he made the Great Gest of Arthure and The Aumtyrs 
of Gawayn," that is, one poem with a double title. The 
Awntyrs of Gawayn, according to this view, refers to the 
adventure of Gawayn described in lines 2371 to 3083, which 
do indeed relate an adventure of Gawayn. But can another 
example be given of a mediaeval title in which a single 
11 
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episode is included in the general title ? ' The practice is all 
the other way. The term " Awntyr of Gawayn " might 
have applied to any of the poems which tell of the adven- 
ture of that hero. There is hardly an Arthurian story in 
which Gawayn does not play a distinguished part. There 
are at least eight poems extant in which he is certainly to 
be called the hero. Many others were probably written and 
are now lost. An attempt to identify anyone of these as 
Huchown's seems to me to be utterly futile. Although Sir 
Frederick Madden would have had us take Sir Gawayn and 
the Grene Knight, the Susan gives us no indication that 
Huchown was capable of such a magnificent poem. Its own 
nature pictures are dull and uulifelike. 

The Awntyr s of Arthur at the Tarn Wathdyng are, it is 
true, in the same meter as Susanna except for the catch- 
phrase carried over from one stanza to the next. But the 
evidence of Mr. Amours for this identification is scarcely 
more convincing than that of Mr. Trautmann for Morte 
Arthure. The vigor and freshness of the poem strike one as 
being quite different from the conventional evenness of the 
Susan. We must therefore leave The Awntyr of Gawayn 
unidentified. So far as Trautmann's evidence in this case 
goes, it is wholly adverse. 

With these statements we conclude the discussion of 
authorship concerning Huchown proper. It remains to 
clear up certain other identities which have been assumed 
by scholars in the controversy. 

The middle English Destruction of Troy, edited by 
Panton and Donaldson, is practically accepted by the Cam- 
bridge History as written by the author of Morte Arthure. 
There is no evidence for this assumption. Messrs. Panton 
and Donaldson did their work in Glasgow some forty-five 

* Ed. F. J. Furnivall, E. E. Text Society, 1864. Cf 11. 203 ft 
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years ago. They had little to guide them in judging 
alliterative poetry, and their proof of the identity of author- 
ship lay simply in the fact that both poems are written in 
a northern dialect in the latter part of the Middle Ages. 
Their statement has been complacently passed from scholar 
to scholar without any investigation, so far as I know, 
except for Trautmann's conclusions in the aforesaid article 
in Anglia. Trautmann's arguments are of the same kind 
that we have seen in the investigation of Morte Arthur -e and 
The Susan, but his observation is more accurate. His state- 
ment that The Destruction of Troy is the most evenly com- 
posed of all the middle English alliterative works seems to 
me to be a just observation. In the uniformity of its lines 
and in the vigor of the translation it is incomparably the 
best of the English Troy versions. Its vocabulary is not 
like that of Morte Arthure; and there are, as Trautmann 
observes, a half hundred of words which occur only in one 
of the two poems. The indications of identity are simply 
those which accompany all alliterative writing of romantic 
narrative. Mr. Trautmann is further right in saying that 
the Troy holds rigidly to the rime scheme aa : ab, while the 
Morte Arthure does not. 

For The Wars of Alexander there is still less to be said in 
the way of parallels. The work is not nearly so good as 
that of the Morte Arthure, and the metrical structure is even 
more unlike. Trautmann did not investigate this poem for 
identities of authorship, but the few parallels which Mr. 
Neilson brings up are not at all convincing, since they are 
chiefly derived from the Troybooh and the Titus, and not 
from the Morte Arthure. Professor Skeat, the editor of The 
Wars of Alexander, has no idea whatever that Huchown 
might have a claim. He dates the poem as of the former 
half or the middle of the fifteenth century ; I should be not 
unwilling to date it a little earlier. But it is incredible that 
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the well informed Wyntoun should quote the Pistill of Suete 
Susan as Huchown's work and make no reference to the 
enormous Wars of Alexander, which must have been in its 
original 50,000 lines long. The parallels between the Morte 
Arthure and the Alexander, as given by Mr. Neilson, are of 
the following type : 

Alexander : Morte Arthure. 

For all the worth of the world, Ne of worth of this world, 541. 

5317. 

Drives over the deep, 64. Driving on the deep, 761. 

And makes a way wide enough, Wrought ways full wide, 1796. 

1324. 

He pight down his pavilion, 2175. Pight pavilions of Palle, 2478. 

The wilds of this world, 24. Of all the wilds of this world, 3554. 

Derfe dintes dreghe delt taken, Derfe dynthys he dalte, 3749. 

2091. 

Such parallelisms are insufficient to prove identity of author- 
ship, and as they are the only evidence presented by Mr. 
Neilson, may be dismissed at once. 

The place-name argument of Neilson is negligible. Both 
poems give Flanders and France, Gascone and Guyenne, 
Normandy and Naverne, Turkey and Tartary, Persia and 
Pamphilia. But these groups of names are purely conven- 
tional and due to alliteration, and the insertions in the 
Alexander story not in its Latin original are the result of 
the desire of the poet to find an alliterative place-name to 
fill out his line. Mr. Neilson's investigations above de- 
scribed on the Glasgow mss. prove really nothing except 
that manuscripts of those types were probably the source of 
the alliterative translations of these pieces. The Wars of 
Alexander is striking in the identity of its place-names with 
those of the Glasgow MS. certainly, and the proof is valuable, 
but the point does not concern authorship. 

Mr. Neilson's identification of the Titus as derived from 
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both the Alexander and the Troy and his proof of the iden- 
tity of authorship here are worthless. The Titus was used, 
says Mr. Neilson, in the Morte Arthure because the Titus 
tells the story of the Vernacle and King Arthur took his 
vows in the Morte Arthure upon the Vernacle, and Arthur 
shaved the Roman ambassadors in the Morte Arthure 2331 
because the Jews did the same in the Titus, 355. The 
dragon banner in the Morte Arthure and in the Titus is 
similarly significant as indicative of the royal presence, 
according to Mr. Neilson, as is the ball symbolizing the 
sovereignty of the earth and the sword signifying authority. 
The arming of Vespasian in the Titus is, according to him, 
closely like Arthur's arming of himself in the Morte Arthure, 
but the parallels he gives us are not convincing. As the 
knight arms himself birds sing. Vespasian busks him fair 
and stirs him far. Both of them hang on themselves broad 
shields. The gloves are embroidered with gold in both 
cases. One hero asks for a horse, the other asks for his 
sword. Upon both of them is there a helm with the crown 
of gold upon it. And his knights, when he has armed him- 
self, follow him in a company. Surely this is no extra- 
ordinary parallel, which was duplicated every time a king 
went into a fight in mediaeval romance ! The shaving of 
ambassadors, which occurs in the Romance of Ogier le 
Danois, was not an uncommon way of greeting messengers. 
The dragon banner in Morte Arthure is an integral part of 
the legend of the Round Table and is not borrowed from 
the Titus. The vow upon the Vernacle may have been due 
to Titus, or it may not. Even if it were, however, identity 
of authorship would not necessarily follow. Yet Mr. Neilson 
coolly assumes that these coincidences, such as they are, are 
sufficient to prove identity of authorship. 

With regard to the next group of poems, Sir Gawayn and 
the Grene Knight, The Pearl, and Patience, I have but little 
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to say. It is perfectly obvious to every one but Mr. Neil- 
son that the author of Sir Gawayn was not the author of 
Morte Arthure. The two poems, both full of merit, are 
entirely different in style. The two most important 
differences seem to me to be the metrical tests of the ' w ' 
and ' v ' rime, regular in the Morte Arthure and never 
occurring in the four poems of the Gawayn group, while, on 
the other hand, ' wh ' rimes with ' w ' continually in the 
Gawayn group and very rarely in the Morte Arthure. This 
identification however, it is really unnecessary to dwell 
upon, since the author of the article in the Cambridge 
History does not agree with it, and since Mr. Neilson is the 
only person that holds it. His parallels in this connection 
are more unconvincing than ever, and are not worth 
quoting. The very fact that Mr. Neilson believes that the 
author of The Awntyrs of Arthur wrote Sir Gawayn and the 
Grene Knight is sufficient proof, to anyone who has read 
these two poems, of the untrustworthiness of his knowledge 
of style. 

Mr. Neilson's alleged discovery of the identity of the 
Erltenwald story with certain elements in the Trental of 
Gregory and The Pearl is not such a discovery as he would 
claim it to be. In The Awntyrs of Arthur Guinevere at 
night sees an apparition of a howling and grisly ghost all 
gore with a toad at her throat. This ghost is Guinevere's 
mother and begs her to say thirty trentals between undern 
and noon in order to bring her soul to peace. Guinevere 
puts all the priests in the kingdom to work singing masses ; 
and the ghost glides away. This is, of course, one version 
of the Gregory story. Gregory saw his mother in a similar 
vision and said trentals according to her instructions on the 
ten chief feasts of the year ; and an angel carried her off to 
heaven at the year's end. But direct borrowing from the 
Trental poem is not necessary to hypothecate. Students of 
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legend know better than to insist on any such direct 
communication. 

We come now to the Erkenwald, which to my mind is one 
of the most charming of all this interesting group of poems. 
This is a story of a wise heathen judge whose body has been 
preserved fresh and lifelike until Saint Erkenwald has an 
opportunity in the church to baptise it and thus release its 
soul to heaven. All the similarities which Neilson finds 
here are the conjuration by a human person to tell what is 
the matter, the reply of the ghost, and the release of the 
soul. These are the very commonplace of mediaeval legend. 
Horstmann's identification of Erkenwald as the work of 
Huchown is entirely unsupported by any evidence, and 
cannot therefore.be admitted. 

The Parlement of the Three Ages and Wynner and Wastour 
are even less like the Morte Arthure and other poems of the 
types described than Erkenwald. Professor Manly describes 
them as strongly resembling Piers Plowman ; and as yet Mr. 
Neilson has not seen fit to annex that poem as a work of 
Huchown. In the Parlement of the Three Ages we have a 
striking plot and a striking poem of the vision type based 
upon the triple division of life into youth, middle age, and 
old age, combined with the narrative of the Nine Worthies. 

Wynner and Wastour, which Gollancz with some right 
believes is by the author of The Parliament of the Three Ages, 
is unquestionably written in some connection with the Order 
of the Garter. In it occurs the earliest translation of " Honi 
soit qui mal y pense." The description of the hosts and 
armies gathered the one against the other is as vivid as 
anything of the kind in middle English literature. But the 
dating of the poem as related to certain circumstances in 
regard to the troubles with the pope in 1358, as put forth 
by Mr. Neilson, is not too clearly evidenced in the text. 
Sir Hew of Eglintoun was in London in 1358, and so Mr. 
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Neilson would have him the author of the Wynner and 
Wastour ; but the evidence he relies upon, metrical and 
linguistical, is absolutely nil, and we need not trouble our- 
selves to dispute an argument which is not really presented. 
This may certainly be said, that Wynner and Wastour is 
much more like The Parlement of the Three Ages than any 
other poem, and that the latter is certainly not by Huchown, 
or by the author of the Morte Arthure. 

We have thus come through the maze of guesswork, 
which has associated a large part of our anonymous middle 
English alliterative poetry under the name of Huchown. 
Was Huchown of the Awle Ryale a Scotchman, and was 
he Sir Hew of Eglintoun ? These are the final questions. 
Certainly Sir Hew was traditionally a poet : and he is the 
only Hew of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who was 
traditionally a poet. Certainly Huchown is a variation of 
the name Hew. Certainly Awle Ryale may mean royal 
hall, and Sir Hew of Eglintoun had access to the royal hall 
in Scotland. In so far as these established facts work towards 
a common end they argue for Huchown's identity with 
Sir Hew. On the other hand, Hew was not an uncommon 
name in Scotland and there may well have been other Hews 
who were poets in that time. Sir Hew is never called 
Huchown of the Awle Ryale in any document of the period, 
but is always referred to as Sir Hew of Eglintoun. It is 
odd that the formal historian referring pointedly to him 
should not have given him his proper title of knighthood. 
The final verdict must be, Not jrroven. 

Heney Noble MacCeacken. 



